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ABSTRACT . ' . ' 1 ' 1 

" ^ ' * Governing' board chairmen of 17b selected 

post s econdary^ institutions were surveyed to determine their level^-of 
knowledge, in vol vecieh t , / and satisfaction concerning policies for 

-^^xtr^-income-'earninq activities of the faculty. Such activities 
provide benefits to the faculty, the uniy?i;^ity, and to ^scciety, b^ut 
po;^f^nt ial conflict s of inter^^st and problems in th^. use .0^ $ alaried 
time und institutional resources have become, incr easing ly^n parent. 
Th^ current survey, with a respons^e rate 6 3 p^rcent7 r^v.ealed that 

-trust -e's hive limit ed ^ knowledge of policies existing at th^ir . 
institutions .and have few. plias for substantiai future invjDlvement* 
They also indicated - tha^ they ~ar*e ..uawi^linq to delegate 
r'^sponsibilit y for" policy- development -ini implementation to 
administration,, faculty, 9r students. Information was obt ain^e'cl;. on 
nine -bread policy areas: int^rnal^load ind overload, external' 
activitie.^, conflict of interest, prod u:r tion/us'|^ of . ^ducational 
m^.tf rials, patents and inventions, continaing- e|^ication/.oxt ^nsicn, 
salary reimbursement for externallyf undei. projects., Paid sabbat^^l - 
loive, and computer usag^. A =^araple questionnaire is includ^-'^-d. 
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ABSTRACT 



U S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
EDUCATION & WELFARE, 
NATIONAL INSf^TUTE OF 
EDUCATION . 

THIS DOCUMENT m/s been REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 
The PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN- 
ATING IT POINTS OF VJEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- 
SENT OF F I C^l AL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 



Governing board chairmert of 176 se^Tected postsecondary institutions 
were surveyed to determine their levels of knowledge, involvement, and - 
satisfaction concerning policies for extra-income-earni;ng\activities of 
the facultyT Such activitiies provide benefits to .the facul\j:y> the university, 
and to/society, but potential conflicts of interest and problems in the use of 
salaried time and institutional resourte&yhave become increasingly apparent. 
The current survey, with a response rate of 63%, revealed that trustees have 
limited 'knov/ledge of pol icies existing at their institution^ and have few 
plans for substantial future involvement; however, they also indicated that 
th6y are unwilling to delegate responsibility for policy development and 
implementation to administration, faculty, or students. 
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Ethical and Economic ^si^s:. Trustee Interest and Involvement 
^_ , ' in Academic Policies' for Faculty Consulting, 

Overload Teaching and Intellectual Property Rights 

, . »^ . . ' 

Steady state enrollments and funding in ^higher* education require ' 
institutions to emphasize planning, :evaluation and management of limited 
resources. Most, importantly, these include the faculty and the resources used 
to'support them. One policy/practice' area that has not received much attention 
but is emerging as potentially troublesome is that of extra-income-earning 
^tiviti;es (both internal and external to the university) of academic faculty 
and staff. A basic confusion exists as to how ."faculty load" should^, be defined, 
thus making it virtually impossible to determine what is overload. So long as • 
Tt remains, unclear how much, faculty commitment is due* for basic salary, the 
employing institution may have no*' val id ..claim to royal ties, property rights, 
;0r control over what faculty do during what they assume to be their own time. 

Potential benefits of these extra-income-earriing acti vit>es--to. faculty, 

students, the university, an'd so(fiety--are many. These include exposing 

faculty to the practical needs' of society and industry, providing society 
» » ... 

with the university's expertise, bridging 'the gap between academe and society, 
and providing financial benefits for both the faculty and the uniyersity. 
However, these same activities require time that may already be compensated 
as part of regular' teaching load, often produce property whose ownership 
and income may belong to the university,- ancj may result in potential conflicts 
of interest. Apparent or actual conflict of interest and questionable of 
salaried time and institutional resources tend to erode public respect for 
higher education, and 'may increase its cost. 

^Society is in the process of rapid change and the traditional academic • 
missions (i.e., teaching, scholarship and public service) seem more urgently 



needed than ever. |These have been supported by the three pillars "of acajiemic 
personnel policy: 1) Tenure (employment security)-, 2) Academic freedom 
(freedom of thought and expression), and 3) Support of scholarly activity--, 
including modesT: or light teaching loads. Yet there are serious 
problems that may be the result of inadequate policy/practice or the.^failure 'fo- 

enforce adequate policies that do exist. These probl ems" seem particularly acute 

; ■ - /* . • . , ' 

in the etKical and economic area? relating to supplemental income and conflict 

• ■ ■ ■ ^ 

of interest. There are continued battles to protect freedomXof thought and 
S/imul tanetKJs resistance to the disclosure of outside interests that might create 
ethical conflict*. There is confusion between'the role of the academic professiona' 
and thit of the fee-for-service professional (who does. not have a guaranteed 
salary, tenure, and academic freedom) or the blue collar worker (who is compensated 
in direct proportion to the number .of hOurs--including overtime--wbrked) . - 
Even, at institutions with ''heavy teaching loads'.' the 'total number of hours 
devoted to teaching during a i2-mOnth year will rarely exceed- half or two-thirds 
•of the "total annual hoiirs of a\^pica.l industrial worker- 6r of other professionals. 
While ^academics typically report working 40-to-60-hour work weeks--including 

'their scholarly work--this is typical of many pther professions as well. This 

' f ^ 

discretionary time afforded to. academics?* ultimately paid for by society, is 
made available for scholarly work and (public service, with the understanding- 
that it will benefit society. By design academics have been afforded the ' ■ 

privilege of sel^f^^etermination in the use of time for which they are 
guaranteed compensation--a -privilege rarely available to other employees. 
. * The most importahtN^reason' for public support of higher Education is 
. unquestionably the education of the-public. Scholarly work and pu)DliK.service 
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are the two other major'^ functions for which society is providing resources 
to acadernic institutions. Research conducted in academic settings has 
provided major contributions to our standard of living. In ourromp.lex^ - 
society the university scholar is increasingly called upon to-, serve^ the ^ 
public interest as an unbiased source of expert advice. Successful fulfillment 
of this public service requires that the advice be both objective and expert; 
Meeting these standards is difficult at best," and the exte.nsive'for-personal- 
gain activities of many acadejoics may create the appearance>Sif , if not the 
actual fact of, conflict of interest. Everr the i?i^t expert advic^may be of 
little value to the public if its credibil ityvns undermined.' 

The era when large increases of public /esources were given/ to higher 
education with few questions asked has cj^rfie to an end.- The publiVis questioning 
both the university's degree of comn^ment.to education and teaching\ and the / 
relevance of university, research to the problems of a high technologj^ society.. 
;There is concern that the narrow discipl ines'pf the academy are not in step 

' jwith the realities of a^miiltidisciplinary society. The decreasirrg economic / 
^advantage. 6f a college education and forecasts of an ^'ncreasing surplus of 

^college graduates are also^causing concern. There appears to be a loss in >the 
cretilbiTi ty and integrity of -academe as the expertise of academics has become 
incre'asingljy^ eitiployed^ by governqjent and industry, on a service-for-fee basis. 
For .example, at, the time of the famous^Santa Bar^bara oil'- spill, few app'i^opriate 

• : -vr/' i :\ ' ' ^ ' - ^ ■ ^ ' ^\ . - . 

academic experts pould be found who did not have some financial relationship 
with the i^il*^ industry^ ^^imilar connections exist with the food industry,. 
the phalriaceutic^l industry 'crtd many other arelsN 

' . . / ' * .-. ..,11 

Many of these cbncerns are currently being raised by legislative bodies' 
as evidenced .b^. a request of a U-^. Senate. Appropriations Subcommittee that 
the National ^Scien^e Foundation make a study of faculty salaries.^ In' th'e ^ ' 
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spring of 1977 thi-s NSF salary report received the following •coient from'^ 

^ « • • "C 

the subcomnnttee: . . 

\, ■ ' ' . 

" .. .ThZ'CorrmvUze. notu that thz fitpont limltzd aM> coni-id^Aotion to 
imlvexb^u' 6alcvUeJ> and nzglzctzd ike. iact that divivzuUy poUczi . • • ' ' 
a.ie gm-cAolLjAit'Lu.cXuAe.d to ailow, ^ not tncouAage., the earning ' 
outiidz incoim by the. f^aciittij. Fo-i instance,; the WfyjbbiQ o Incomz-pnodiViClnQ 

' book!, du^ng nonxnal making houAA li a cubtdmoKy ac'adejnlc- p^v-Uege. . 
In contAa^t to indu^Viy, anl\]eAi>W.eA allow {^aaitty-lnvejvtou to.A2;tcU.n 
laxge 6haAeA o^ the ^oyattie^ ^^^om the inv^ntiom, aabjecJ: to govefimmt 

■ fiegiilatioM that mlgkt apply becaa&e oi TedoAal ■ipomouhip. UnlveJU^itiu 
. ■ get;mX£f/ allow faculty to ^pend iiom- one- kali io one day a wzek in coniuUbig 

^Mlth no lo66 OiJ academic pay. And ^ome- {^acuity ev-e.n maintain -iub-itahtial 

' and continuing ouZiide faoiineii Ae^poniibilitieA . ■ Since^^ all thue 
typoA o(i activity oAe^.cil&tomaAy poAty o^ Aemujiejuition provided by. 
acaxlemic ll^e, and 4>cVice ti\e income AeMxtting j^om thm can be 6ub-itantial 
^n the otie o^ i^inioA 6clenta>t6, the committee Kzpe-atA iti Aequut that 
t4SF Aeexamin^ itii galaxy policLe^:, to deXeAmine what neic guuidQZLnej> may 'be 
tizeded to 0U2A Wea^onable as^uAance: 7) that iacjuJUy time being iappofU^d 
ib actLuxlly beln\ devoted to tlie gAant'-iappoAting actlviliu and not to 
_othcA income- producing e^lonlA and 2) that the goveAment ii not cAtating. 
■LnzqiiUxu belLoeen the eaunzd income oi academic i>dentli,t^ and iti own '. 
!>znA.0A ^clentlsU."- {HUV- Independent Agencle^ Subcommittee, Coimiltee 
on App^xopAiatiom, U.S. SenaXe, Jiuie 21 , 1977). ■ ' 



Linnell and Marih (1977a) intervipwed faculty and administrators at ten 
researcn universitftes about'policy/practice discussed in this paper. . Respondents 
identified. many polidy problem areas arid .indicated that policy review and 
revision was needed to" maintain the integrity^pf academic,'institut/ions and to 
protect academic freedom from external, pressures. .. In Jrelated set of mall ' 
surveys (Linnell and Marsh, 1977b) identified problem areas were external' 
consulting, production'an^ use^of educational material's, salary reimbursement ' 
and recovery, continuing education and overload teaching. Respondents from 
university central, offices indicated that-they had responsibility for 
establishing or recommending policy .in the areas under study. In contrast, 
state-wid« coordinating agencies S'nd community tol,l^ge system offices had 
little responsibility m these- areas. . Higher education associations and 
aca-demic professional associations gen-eral^ had not- €stabl i shed guidelines 
for their members, even when they used the part-time services of faculty. ' 



Private fourtdations had also played'^a passive role, usually accepting whatever' 

\ • •' ' ' • ' ' • ^ ■ 

policies existed at grantee* institutions, 

' \ ■• ' ' ■ 

In light of the serious policy problems that exist in these areas, it 

is imperative that appropriate decision-makers establish new policy Or review 

enforcement of existing poii'c)^. Recent court proceedings have clearly established 

trustee, board merti|Ders as the legally responsible ^fiduciary agents of the 

university (Hendrickson and Mangum, 1977). - However, trustees have historically 

remained unfamilar with the ^perat^^ons, budgeting^ and spending of the 

'institution and rely ^primarily upon senior administrators' decision and • 

recofilpendations when board decisions are necessary. Welles (1977) indicated 

that, trustees usually lack the time or'thw inclination to become very involved' 

in the school's affairs. ,^ \ . , 

An extens'ive survey on the cdmpositjon of governing boards (GomBerg and. 

■* ^ .■ ■ 

Atels^, 1977) provides background information on the trustees who serve, on 
them. The authors identifed slightly more than 3,000 institutions but found 
that 30% of these were governed by multi -campus b^^d^^-boards tl/at governed 
an average of 5.5 institutions. Trustees were usually white males (15'^ were 
women and^less than 10?^ were from minority groups), well -educated, generally . 
over 50, and largely professional. Nearly 20% of the trustees held appointments 
on more than one board^ Trustees typically are very familar with prqfi t-making 
corfiorations, but unfortunately, as Welles (1977) observes, the accepted 
practices of good t^usiness are often waived when businessmen serve as trustees. 
Less than business-like management has been the tradition of^college boards 
of trustees despite sincere attempts to act in the best interests of « 
colleges and universities under their guidance. 

The purpose of the present study was. to survey chairpersons of governing 
boards about policy/practices related to extra-income-earning activities at 
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their institutions. Respohdents. were asked to irldicat? their knowledge, > 
satisfaction, current -involvement and future involvement with each of nine' 
policy areas. These responses indicate the. role gover/iing boards play— now 
and in the future--in these important policy-making areas. 
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, ■ i METHOD . ■ ' 

Survey Instrument ^ 

ihe survey instrument asked board chairpersons to respond to each of 
nine broad policy areas which'span the focus of this study:, internal 




load and overload, external activities, conflict of i rttere^t,. produc^ti on/use 
of educational jnaterials, patents and inventions, continuing edircal 
extension, salary reimbursement far externally-funded projects, paid 
leave, and computer usage. For each of-these policy areas respondents 
indicated their KNOWLEDGE of their institutions' policies', their SATISFACTION 
with thepolicies, the board's CURRENT INVOLVEMENT with establishing'policy, 
an^ its anticipated FUTURE INVOCVEMENT. In addition, board chairpersons " 
indicated other board functions aad responded to several open-ended questions 
related to these pol ic^es and whether or not the board should delegate respons.ibility 
for the establishment or implementation of them: 

Sample and Response Rate . . 

The population of institutions considered in this study was the*2^,827 ' ' ' 
schools cat6gorized\ by the Carnegie Commission of Higher Education (Carnegie ^ 

Foundation, J973.), uhis classiVication scheme comprises fiva major division^: • 

1. Major Doctolral-Granting Insti'tutions *(at l^ast 10 doctpral degrees), 

2, Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, * /-^ ^ ■ 

3, Liberal Arts! Colleges (few or no professional/occupational programs) , 

4. Two- Year bchifiols, and . ' ) * ' • 
* 5, Professionai-Vand Other Specialized Institutions. (Theology^ §usinesfi, 

Art, Music, Uaw. and Teacher Colleges that are not part orf^^'^broader 
institution; j^edical schools were excluded from this classification 
in our' study .J/" " • • ' * * • 



Twenty to thirty schools from each of the Carnegie classifications were 

selex:ted so as to balance the sample in terms of control (public vs: private), 
\geographic Jocale, and enrollment size. Nine multi-campus systems governed 

by single boards and 48 members of the^Association of -American Uni versi;t(es • 

were also included in the sample. /' ^ 

A total of; 176 board '^chairpersons were sent surveys. Follow-up maiilings-- 
which included a post card and another copy of the survey--were sent to rion-respondents 
.Respondents were asked to return the post card^even.if they did not intei^d 
to complete the survey. The postcard . asked, why the Chairperson did not intend ' ' 
to complete the survey (lack of knowledge of thfe policy areas, lack of rellvance 
of the policy areas to their board ,^or an unwillingness to take time to 



complete the. survey). Across all sample institutions, the response 

was 63%, 81 (462) ret^urned completed surveys and 30 J 17%)>- returned just 

■ . ' ' ■[ 

the post card. The response rate dfd not differ appreciably among the different 

Carnegie classifications or between publ ic and private insfi tutions. The 

sample and response rates are presented -in more detail in Appendix 11. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION- 

/ 

Ratings of the Uine Policy Areas 

For each' of the nine policy areas five variables were^analyzed: V ^ ■ 

1. ' Knowledge ^ ^ 

2. * Satisfaction ' ■ . ) 

3. Current Involvement 

4. Future Involvement . ' - 

J 5. . Anticipated Change in Involvement (difference between Future ^and 
Current Involvement) 

'I 

TKese results are sujnmarized in Table 1 and Appendix;!;: Board chairpersons 
gave the highest ratings to policy areas of "Paid Sabbatical Leave "(Knowledge, • 

Satisfaction, Current .Involvement, Future Involvement) and "Continuing 

- ■ ■ • . \ 

Education/ExtensionJ'(Knowledg6, Current Involvement and Futurl Involvemer>t). 



Ratings were lowest for; "Patents and InventioW' (Current Involvement and 
Future Involvement), "and ''Productioi)/Use «of . Edu^^aaal- Materials 'tKnowledge, 
Current Involvement, and Future Involvement). 

Across all nine policy areas board chairpersons indicated that their 
Knowledge of the policies at their institution tended'to be "3-moderate" 
or less (on a five-point scale), while their "Satisfaction with these policies 
was somewhat higher. The boards' Current Invol vement'with these policies 
was quite low. Respondents did indicate a statistically significant Aaticipated 

■ . ■ f 

Change in Involvement in each of the nine policy area^s. Yet, in spite of 
this increased involvement. Future Involvement was sl^ill rated to be "3-moderate" 
or less. The areas with the largest anticipated increases in involvement 
(see Figure 1) were "Production/Use of Educational Materials," "Conflict of 
Interest," and ''Internal Load .arfd Overload. " However,. the changes in 
involvement were largely a function of thje very low levels of involvement ' 
which currently exist. In the policy area, "Production/Use of Education 
Materials," for example, nearly 50% of the respondents indicated their 
Current Involvement was "1-Very Li ttle (ory none) . " While the Anticipated 
Change in Involvement was one of the'largest 'of the nine policy areas, about 
25% of the respondents indicated that their Future Involvement would still 
be "1-Very Little (or none)." . ' * 

• *' Across all nine policy areas, ratings tended to be lowestifor ' . 

private insti tut^ions , and particularly for private liberal arts .^olAeges. 
Many private liberal arts, private two-year, and private professional and " 
specialized colleges indicated that some or all of the^ policy areas had limited 
relevance to s'mall teaching colleges. Public institutions, private universities , 
and private comprehensive schools did not question the relevance of these 
policy areBs. • 
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. Board Activity and delation to Policy Area Ratings ' 
;'■ . Board chairpersons were asked to indicate ttie board's role in each of 

12 possible board functions (see Appendix 1). Responses indicated that 
virtually all boards had: some role in almost all of the functions. In .Some 
cases the role was primarily reviewing and approving, work done"; by others 
•(Specific Project Grants and Contracts, Faculty Salaries, Employment Benefit 
, Packages, Establishing New Academic Units, and Granting Tenure).. For some: 
functions (Appointment of Chief Executive and Management of Investment.), 
the role was that of^a participant; plans were initiated, determined or- 
developed by the board itself rather than by others. However, the level 
^ of t !rd activity in these functions showed little relationship to any 
of t..e nine policy area raiings. 



Open-Ended Comments * . 

Chairpersons were* asked open-ended questions related. to the project: 

1. Are there specific policy problems? .\- ' ' * 

2. Are there particularly successful policies?^ * . 
. .3. Are there other policy areas which should have been included in J 

the study? ^ • .' . 

. 4.- Should the board delegate responsibility for these' policy areas? 

The first three questions drew only occasional' responses; only about 25^^ 

■ ,' ' ■ ' * 

of the chairpersons responded. The most frequently mentioned policy* area-- - 
both in terms of problems and successes --was Inter?nal Load/Overload. /The^ 
only additional pqlicy areas mentioned more than once for inclusion^in'the 
study were "tenure/promotion policies" and "relationship to government." 

Most chairpersons (79%) did respond to the question about' Whether or ^ 
not responsibility for these areas should be delegated to. administration, ■ 
faculty and students. Individual responses ranged from "delegate responsibility . 
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for 'alT areas" to "cielegate no responsibility for'any of the areas." The 

consensus'.vyfs thaf relatively little responsibility for these areas should 

be delegated; 48%. of those responding ('31 of 64) indicated that no responsibi.lit-y 

shoal d be delegated, while' 38% indicated that only limited responsibility ' 

for specific' areas should be^elegated. Only 14% indicated that consi^able •/ 

responsibitity should be delegated (see Table 2>. * . " 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSION, AND IMPCiCATIONS , " 

VChairperso^is of . the governing boards of .educational institutions' were 
asked to complete a survey concerning. theirlTnstitution^ .policies in nine 
areas related to extra-income-earning activities of faculty. The respondents 
were to^indjcate their boards' knowledge, satisfaction, current involvement 
and .futurp .involvement "in each of the policy areas.. Sixty-three percent of ' 
the chairpersons,- representing institutions ranging from two-year co-ll^s 
•and specialized professional schools to major do&toral-granting universities, 
responded. ' ^. ' . ' ' , » 

The surveys showed that chairpersons generally had only moderate or 
•less knowledge of the policies and that board, involvement in .their determination 
had been rather limited. Respondents did indicate they they anticipated an 

.increase, in their involvement in each of the nine policy areas. However, ■ 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' . V ■■ 

evea with this increase, future involvement in t4iese areas would be- only, 

. ' • ■ "■ \ : ■ ■ ■ , : 

moderate. ^ The areas: in which the' largest increase was anticipated were ■ " 

- ^ * ' '■ ■ . ■ . " ■ . ■ . ' ■ ■ 

"P'roduQtion/.Usff^ Educational 'Materials,'' "Conflict of Interest" and ' 
"Internal Load and Overload. " .. • '. ' , 



Open-ended comments displayed a wide range of opinion about whether or 
not the board should take responsibility .for these policy areas. However, 

most ,chairperson^s;fe*lt*Tb^t relatively. lUtle responsibility for them should • 

^ '•••>* ' ^ • . ' - * ■ 

be jdelegated to administra.t1on^ ^faculty, and students," 
. '• . ' » . . ■ ~ • * 

• In summary, it appears- that thq governing boards have relatively little^ ' 

'--^ 

involvement in. determining these practices and generally have no more than ■ " 

V ■ ^' ■ . ^ ^ 

moderate knowledge of what their institutions', policies'actually are. While 
the board chairpersons generally feel that at least a major pot:tion of the 
responsibility, for the determination of these policies should reside with the 
board, even their anticipated future involvement is no more than moderate. 
Boards usually have legal responsibility for these policy areas, and, indeed, . 
the results of this study indicate that trustees do not choose to delegate 
that responsibility to other constitutuencies. However, the study also, 
indicates that these trustees have^ only limited knowledge of what jDoHcies 
exist at their own institutions and are apparently unwilling to become mpre 
involved. Either the authors are mistaken in their assessment of the .importance 
of these areas or the governing boards have not yet realized the potential 
of their role i;^. the shaping of policies pertaining to the 'exfrS'^income- 
earning activities of faculty members. 
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Figure I 
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Anticipated 'Change in Involvement in Nine Policy Practice Areas 



• Less 
Involvement 



-.10 



No t 
.Change '.^ 

+ /10 • 



+ .50 



+ .70 




Conflict of Interest 



Internal Load & Overload 



Production/Use of 
Educational Materials 



Computer U5e/Sbftware 



External Activities 



Salary Reimbursement 
for Funded Projects 



Paid Sabbatical Leaves 



Continuing Education ^ 



Patents and Inventions 



.Change is defumd as: Change — Future Involvement - Current Involvement. Positive values 
indicate antic^ipated increases in involvement. Both Current Involvement and Anticipated- 
Future Involvemer^t were rated along a 5-point response scale: 1-Little (or none)...' 
3 Modera'te. . .5-Ex tensive. - ' 

2 - - • - 

Respondent^ indicated statistically significant increases in anticipated involvement in 
each. of the nine policy areas. 
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' • ■ ■ TAdlE ONE • 

a-. 

Suffinary of Res-ponses to Nine Policy/Practice Areas^ 

UA ^ 1 ■ 2 ^ ^ 3 4 * 5 . 

npt appropriate ver/ little " ' moderate * extensive 

or do rot kriov (or none) " , - . 



WtJtlfDGE 0^ policies at your institution. 

*OnXju avzAngc, c^tpe/^oru XiLiponddd in 5.0 v^^Oiz nine p066Mz o^eru mXh 
Kf^C'JLEVGE ^xUj-^^ b(Ukeen " 3-noderate" and "5-extensive"^ Tne mean ^CAporue ko\ 
all r^m potici^ axtuis uxz& 1,9. 

^KiC'jJLcDOE lau sznz.'uZty towzA^<n "Private Schools", ;Xi*UAJCnlaAly loweA <n "Private 
Liberal Arts Institutions", kigke.i -oi "Research Universities".. 

^iCiOLLEVGE t'C^tu.i'icintly icuJiA aa>^ "Production/Use' of Education Materials" [mzan 
"idtui^ 2.31 ; diid ilf^tU^icAntiy ivighe.x 50 "Continuing Education/ Extension" (meAn naXUjig 
3.3) and "Paid Sabbatical Leaves" [mmn ■'uxtin^ 3.7) . 



S\TISFACTIOH with existing policies at your institution. 

•C/ui^tpmcuA xcjipondejd in 5.7 oacas tJiz nim po^tibiz uUXh ^uUing^ 0^ "3-moderate" o\ 
. iu^hzx. Tkz mcfln -te^porue otL ninz- pottcy oAejii .ujoi 3.5. " , , ' * 

^SATlSf ACTION <^ mxcn tovcZA 4ji Private "Liberal Arts Colleges". 

. ^SATISFACTION ^'LQniiiauMy hXgkeA "Paid Sabbatical Leaves'* (mean fuUing 3.7). 

III. CURi^ff IIMLVB-EH" ^ith these policies during reccntS ears^- 

•CiixotpC/'LicnA xs^pondzd in 3.9 oAzcu uiUh ^jUingi oi "3-moderate" 0^ kigkcA* The. mean 
xttpon6Z uiCLi 2.5. ^ ' ' ■ ^ 

•l;;yOll/£«£\T gcnfuUZij tcweA in Private Institutions {except "Comprehensive" schools), 
ic:':t\ in "Liberal Colleges" and gviz^^LzLtu iUc' ox <n "Conprehensive" schools. 

•IWOLUEME.VT ittLi !i4.^fU.ii<La.ntiy to\j^vi <n "Product ionAJse of Education !«faterials" (mean 
"jCuUnq Z.W ana' "Patents and Inventions" (mciin fjUUjig 2.2!; 'i>'^ liigrvL^iccitxtbj tUqhoA <n 
"Continuing Eaucation/Extension" (mean -toCoig 2.9 ) "and "Paid Sabbatical Leaves" (mean. 
tiCotjj 3.1). 

IV. RjTL'HE IIMlVB'Eff ^ith policies is likely to be ... ' ■ 

'CnoctpeiioiA xvipondzd <n ^-^ oaccls utct^i XiUing^ o{ "3-moderate" o\ hcgke^.. Tke. me^n 
x^xtp'-^r^c i-xu 2.9. ■ ^ / 

't'JT'a^^E r.'iCOLl/EMEWT mcu ^igrUiixiantLy Iomza. ^ "Private Institutions" (except* "Comprehensive 
Schools"). 

•^idoXcve tj otiicx j^xcxii FUTURE I,VS/OLl/B(£Wr is untxcLpatzd, ^j. oe tigifii^iaiMy Icuie^x in 
"Patents and Inventions" [ncjin 'xxtufig 2.3); and Troduction/Use Educational J',ateria]s 
(neoii xcjUi'.g 2.6]; ::j\d, tigni^icantiy liighiA in ''Paid Sabbatical Leaves" (mean ^uUing .3.4] , 
and "Continuing Education/Extension (mean fjiting 3.2). 

1 - 'AcAAoti^ j-x "liA** xtiponszs MVit zxcludzd i^Acm ccnputaCLon oi me^n^ and slatitt^zal analysis 

in'JGtving mcanA . * • 

2 - Tne rMHiiy-cx 03 te-itocie^ {clU -Ci'ie ninz fCi^Uhlz), M-ctcn M.-eAe "S-moderate" c>t rUghzA, ':*jca 

Cs^rrcxUid Szpd'iaXzty icx KiMOJLEi^GE, SATISFACTION^, CL7tlEKT rvWLUSMaJT, and FimjZh rwUOLfEUc.'jT 
•uXoi^A. T^cAe u^cae oAcri -Ca 044 A oue^to^ -te^por-ie^ ocuja^ -tne ninz poticy oAza^, Ut-i^^^^ 
. OA. "itA" -tcAccnAei u;ete mj-C cotmtzd bzing "3 -moderate" o\ ru^nzx. 
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" - Tableau . ... 

Paraphased Responses to the Question: 

"Do you feel that your board could delegate responsibility 
(including appr:oval/(c!'isapproval ) to administration/faculty/ 
students" * . ' 



^ I- (N=19) Deleqate> Responsibility in Specific Policy Areas 

'Inter^l Load/OveHoad (6) Production/Use of Educational Materials (1) 

' Computer Use/Software (4) ' Continuing Education/Extension (2) ' 

Salary Reimbursement (3);' Paid Sabbaticals (!)• 

External 'Activities (2) Conflict of Interest (0) • 

. Patents & Invention^ (0) 

^ II. (fl=9) Delegate Considerable Responsibiii t/ ^ ■ 

>^ D'e'le^te responsibility fc^^l areas (1) , 

Delegate considerable responsibiii ty, (3) 
\ ' Review polici&s only when' deemed necessary by administration (3) 

Board should.be informed of policies (1) ' ^ ' 

. Delegate responsibility on educa.tional matters (1) 

irL(N=24) Delegate Limited Responsibility 

Board should actively review all policies (3) 
Delegate responsibility* for formulation and/or implementation (5) 
Bxj^rd should have considerable student/faculty administration 
^ input (7) • 

Delegate ohjy to persons with appropriate expertise (1) 
Delegate responsibility in a few areas only (7) 

Delegate responsibility after setting guidelines (1) ^ ' 

IV,(N=32) Delegate Little or No Responsibility^ 

- Delegate only responsibility to carry out Board Policies (7) 
Delegate none of the. responsibility (25) - 



Total of 64 chairpersons (out of 81' respondents) made a total of 84 
responses to this question. Number ;in parentheses indicate the number 
making each response. 

*2 

The respondents generally indicated 2 or 3 specific areas (out of 9) 
whi-ch are included in category I of this table. - 

An additional 17 respondents left this item blank,, perhaps also indicating 
no desire to delegate resDonsibili ty . 
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• SUKVEY OF SELECTED CHAIRMEN OF - „ 
.^CULLtlit/Uin V'tKS I T Y TRUSTEE BOARDS 

"tt'u^cal and Economic 1 audi: Jmutcz JrUtiV.^f and Invotvvi^int ui Kcadmit PoUUu ioK 
TacuUy ComaULrig. OvtAtoad Uackina and In^.-He^itaal PiopeA^y Zighti." 

hp<ni^5'nHnrin^l^^^'''°^^ research, we have selected the following nine policy areas as- 
be ng of principal interest. Each broad area is really.a collection of more specific inter^ 
related policy questions, For each of the nine policy areas we are asking four questions: 
1) IS your. board knowledgeable about your\insti tution* s policies/practices (KNOWLEDGE) . ?y 
the degree of satisfaction with existing dpi icies/practir:es (SATISFACTION). 3) the board's 
curfent/past involvement in setting existing policies/practices (CURRENT/PAST INVOLVEMENT) 
• and 4) your projection of . the board's futu»^ ir.volvenent (FUTURE INVOLVEMENT) For each 
qiiestion. try to answer frorn the perspective of your Board of Trustees. As indicated in our 
cover letter, your responses will remain strictly confidential. Neither your name nor the 
name of your institution will be connected to any of 'your responses. 

For each of the n^ne poUicy areas please answer the following fOur questions. 
KNOWLEDGE: Your^board*5 KNOWLED^jE of the actual policies/practices at your institution is: 

SATISFACTION; Your board's SATISFACTIOf^ with existing pol icfes/practices at your institutioti 
is: [IcAva. bUnk li you do not fenotv wk(U poUci(L6/p^cUc(L^ oAe in onz ol Xhz 
policy dxzcLii] \ ^ . ^ ^, , 

CURRENT INVOLVEMENT: The board's INVOLVEMEHT during recent years has been: - 

FUTURE INVOLVEMENT: The board's FUTURE INVOLVEMENT in determining policies/practices is 
likely to be: 

Put your response to each question, using the following response scale, in the boxes n'^xt to 
^ each policy area. 



,1 . 
VERY LITTLE 
(or none) 



MOD&RATE 



5 • NA 

EXTENSIVE Not appropriate 
or do not know 



^JTI CI RATED 
'IVOLVEMENT 
HANGE 


KNO«- 
LEUGE 


SAris- 

FACTIQN 


CURREhT 
INVOLVE 


ruTURE 
INVOLVE 


GENERAL POL ICY/PRACT ICE AREAS [iiach oi the .loie aiwi 
hat> Men cirUnQatcd by ipme cj^ Jthc kzy policy quc^Ucnt 
u:lvLCh might {^aU, ititc it] 


^-.56♦ 
High 

(73) ' 


3.0 

(79) 


3.4 

(70J 


2.5 

(7.9) 


3.1 

(73) 


INTLi^^M lilM) .Va) OVLI^LO.M): Ls iociJ si^ecificallv defined 
rn tcms of teaching and/or other activitie.s? V.liat in- 
stitutional activities fintcinal consuTtin;:, additional ■ 
teaching;, research, curr iculuTi development , adjninistrative 
fimctions, etc.) are cor.jiensated with overlrad salary-, 
during acadenic ycar/sLimicr? 


f.33 
(72) 


2.7 

(78)^ 


3, .5 

"(69) 


2.4 

(79) 


2.7 

(72) 


IA■'IIJl^;A^ ACi lVITILS:.- Are Ir-^its specified on t int? spent 
and/or salar>- earned for. c>:ternal nctivities [consulting, ^ 
teaching: at another institution, j».irt-time employnent) 
during the acadenic year?/siinncr ronths? 


f.56* ^ • . 
High 

(66) 


2.9' 

(69) 


3.3 ' 

(■60) 


2.4 

(71)' 


3.0 

(66) 


CUNTLlcr or IMMliSr: Is there a clear statement of wlut 
"professional ethics" are expected? V,hat "disclosure" of 
potential conflicts is required? Ik^ faculty j:ive "ex- 
pert . testiinon/' in area^ which may give the appearance of 
'a conflict with their industrial ccnsulting? Do faculty 
serve as directors/princip:ils in organizations doing 
business with the university? 


^-.55* 

-ligh , 

(62) 


2.3* 

Low 

(68). 


3.1 

(58) 


2.1 . 

Low . 

(68) 


2.6* 

Low 

(62) 


ri3JltJCri(WUSE of. IJXJCATION MMIJ^LVLS: IV) faculty share 
royalt.ies fron textbooks written on university ti.T.e and/ 
or rajuireJ in university courses? Uliat university re- 
sources (office, library, conputer, staff, etc.) can 
faculty use for developnent of materials which may- result 
in personal financial gain? V^lp receives' bcnefi t's frcn 
or owns non- textbook inaterials produced using sorne univer- 
sity resources? ' 



;°Bt relioMSs feu%";e- i[Z'.l?liol ^Sp^o'pPISIfir '^iU^'^^^ '-^"^ '"^'"'^ 
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ANTICIPATED 
INVOLVEMENT 
CHANGE 



* -.'Indicates .that mean rating differs significarx^y from the. mean 

other eight pal|cy areas. 



ratings of the 



KNOW- 
LEDGE • 



SAIIS- 'CURP.tliT • 
FACTION INVOLVE 



FUTURE 

INVOLVE GLULPM POLICY/PRACTICE AREAS 



+ .23. 
(53) 



2.6 

(59). 



+.24 



(66) 



/ 3.3* 

High 
(71). 



+ .2B 
(61) 



+ .'28 



IZil 



2.6 

(67) 



3.1 

(49) 



3^ 



(66) 



2.2* 
Low 

(59) 



3.3 

(60) 



+,. 33 

(61) 
Averace 



2raj( 



acrg^s all 
nine areas 

+ .37 



3.7* 

High 
(73) 



2.7 



(64) 



3.7* 

High 
(71) 



3.2 

(55) 



-2.9* 

High 
(72) 



2.* 

(66) 



2.5* 
Low 
(53) 



rATENTS AiND IWIiaiONS: Wio owns patents developed with 
university resources? Wint roynlty slwrine is specified 
l)etween university and tnventpr? Are there policies con- 
cerning' patents dovcloprd bv /faculty while consulting 
for e\,tenial rfrRani:nt.ions?N \ 



3. '2^ 



High 
(66) 



(BNTH,UING IJ4JG\THW/i:XIL\SI0N: Ar<; -courses taught by 
recular' faculty, outside instructors or a combination. 
Is tcachin£_compcnsated with^ovcrlond salary and regulated 
by the same policies as other overload activities? Is 
this instruction rccoj;ni2cd as a &ontrii)ution to the 
university? Can faculty teach relatc-d materials for a 
competing program at another institution? 



3.1 

High 
(74) 



2.7 

(61) 



2.4 

(66) 



2-.S7 I 3.34.1 2.48 



. 3.4* 
High 
_X7Ji 



2.9 

(61) 



'ItbMtV RLlMJmSIM-OT \m r.XTLRN,M,LV RINDKD rROJLCTS: Is 
there iwlicy for chasging grants/contracts for faculty 
time during academic year?/during summer? Is the use ot 
recovered funds specified (faculty replacanent general 
funds, -dcpartjiicntal fands)? Do iwlicies vary for dif- 
ferent sponsors (industry, government, foundations). 



PAH) S,\BIVVnO\L LbWIS:" Is prior approval of sabbatical 
pLan required and what is the basis of: approval? Lan ^ 
faculty Accept outside salary^.^ how is the university s 
contribution adjusted? " , . 



COf.nVlT^ USIi A.N1) SOrnvM^L I1«)Dl)CrS: is there clear policy 
on obtaining/using computer time, and whether it is p.iid 
for by external grants/projects or by the institution's 
resources? Mio owns and -nns market right? to computer 
n,0Kr;uns (software) developed by faculty/staff with some 
university resources? Does policy cover use of university 
computer facility for personal financial gain (external 
consulting, etc.) by- faculty staff? 



2.90 J ( no. of responses may be 81+. since one person may 
make several responses) 



page— and tknn duoiLbz ihz ipzUi<.c pn.oblu.i.) 



Internal Load/Overload 
External Activities ■ ^ 
Confl ict of Interest'" 
Prod/Use of Ed. Hater. 
Patents and Inventions, 
Continuing Ed. /Extension' 



9 
5 

4 
2 
0 
3 



Salary Reimbursement 0 

Paid Sabbatical Leave . 2 

Computer Use & Software 0 

Other General; Comments 8 

None (or left blank) 55 



(of 81) 



Zlt on tht p^tvJoi past - and tktn dz^oUbt ^ihz ipzc-i^c pcUaj.) 



Internal ^Load/Overload 
External Activities 
Xonflict of Interest 
Prod. /Use of Ed. Mater. 
Patents and Inventions- 
Continuing Ed. /Extension 



5 
5 
3 
3 
7 
3 



Salary Reimbursement 
\ Paid Sabbatical Leave 
\ , Computer Use & Software 
. Otlier General Comments 
NoTie (or left blank) 



1 
4 
1 
3 



54 (of 81)- 




- please continue on next page 
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Do you feel that your board' should delegate responsibility (including approval/disapproval 
of recommetiaecJ pcfl icies/practices) to administrationyfaci/lty/students for any of the policy/ 
practice arieas^considered in this studyr If so; please i'ndicate the policy area and explain 
why responiibll i ty should be delegated. 



4^ 



If you feel that there iVany other broad policy area which shoulfl have been included In 04Jr 
'Study, please identify^^t along- with the key policy questions. ' . ' 

.(14 Chairpersons made 19 responses) ■ ■ ' ^ - 



Tenure/^omction 5 

Gov't Rerationships 2 

Athletics l' 

Academic Freedom'' I 
' Establ ish Salary 

S Increases 1 



Presidential -Powers 1 

£va1uation i 

Student Fees 9 1 

Student Government 1 

Social Responsibility 1 



Enrollment Projections 1 
Student Involvement in 

Governance 1 
Duplication of Ed. Prog. 1 
None ;(or left blank) " 67 
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BAG KGROUND/OUXDGPAPH 1 C I NF OR f^AT ION 

How long ftave yoii served as a member or chairman of the board? 9^c^25_Years ^^^_2^_6_ jionths:^^ 

On the average, how many hours per week do you spend fulfilling your role as board chairman? 

I 7.4 Hours per Week 

* ' ' -> 

BOARD FUNCTIONS: What is the role of the board in the followjjig activi;:ies? Put a check 
under the column 'TAKTICirAIL" if the plans for these activiti'^es are initiated, det^mined, 
or developed by the board, check "APPROVE" if the plans of others are ac tively. approved or 
disapproved by the board. ' ' , 



P/WIC- 
IPATE 



APPROVE 



P/VKTIC- 
IPATE 



APPROVE 



_^Fund Raising Projects (General) 

^Specific Project Grants/ 
~Con tracts 

J-Iajor Capital lixpcnditures 



jVppointinent of Chief Eicecutive 
Officer ^' 

^Appointment of Se^iior Administrators 

Establishment of New Academic Units 



JJniversity Budget 

_Faculty Salary Scales/Increases 



_^Granting of Tenure to Faculty 



_Managenent of Investments 



__Personnel/Managc5nent Policies 



^Employee Benefit Packages 

What other rr»ajor activities does your board either participate in or approve? 

Establish Long Range Plans 4 
None / 3 
Award Honorary Degrees 2 



Apt. New Board Members 2 New Academic Programs 
Evaluate Management 2 Other Comments 
Student Life 3 Blank (no response) 



2 

13 
57 



JJfiOAk yen icK ycuA cccpviation. Plexus fi^Xu^xn tkt ccr^plttzd 6iLive.ij in thzjLAclot^d tnvoZcpe.. 

Fct i'jiithzA Oi'^Ai,iJCi , ccKtact; Dr. Herbert W, Marsh. Office^ of Institutlcnal Studies, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 90007. Telephone; (213) 741-6503 
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APPENDIX 'II 



Number Sampled and Response Rates for Each C^ll of Sampling Matr^ 



CLAS'SIFICATION 



1. Researc^h & Doctoral 
Granting Universities 

* Public 
Private 
Total 

2. Comprehensive 
University/Col lege 

Public 

Private 

Total 

3. Liberal Arts 
Colleges 

Public 

Private 

Total 

4. Two-Year/Coniiiuni ty 
Colleges 

Public 

Private 

Total 

5. Special 

Public * 

Private 

Total 

6i Multi-Campus Systems 

TOTAL, (across all 

classifications) 

Public 

Private 

Total 
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E 



108 


31 


17(55%) 


1( 3%) 


65 


35 


10(29%) 


1( 3%) 


173 


66 


27(41%) 


2( 3%) 



4(13%) 
4(11%) 
8(12%) 



22(71%) 
15(43%) 
37(56%) 



308 


14 


7(50%) 


0 


2(14%) 


9(64%) 


145 


15 


4(27%) 


2(13%) 


2(13%) 


8(53%) 


453 


29 


11(38%) 


2( 7%) 


4(14%) 


17{59%) 


23 


4 


2(50%) 


1(25%) 


0 


3(75%) 


691 


25 


17(68%) 


0 


0 . 


17(68%) 


719 


29 


19(66%) 


1( 3%) 




20(69%) 


805 


14 . 


4(29%) 


2(14%) 


K 7%) 


7(50%) 


256 


10' 


4(40%) 


0 


2(20%) 


6(60%) 


1061 


24 


8(33%) 


2( 8%) 


3.(13%) 


13(54%) 


d 

64 


4 


2(50%)" 


0 ^ 


1(25%) 


3(75%) 


357 


15 


8(53%) 


2(13%) 


4(26%) 


14(93%) 


421 . 


19 


10(53%) 


2tll%) 


5(26%) 


17(89%) 




9 

4 


5(56%) 


0 


1(11%) 


6(67%) 


1313 


76 


37(49%) 


4( 5%) 


. 9(12%) 


50(66%)' 


1514 


100 


43(43%) 


5( 5%) 


12(12%) 


60/60%) 


2827 


176 


81M46%) 


9( 5%) 


21(12%) 


111 (63% 
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1 - one chairp^son returned a survey with no identTfication. 
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